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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 
ee set EELS NT SSE 
THE BXCURSION. 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 

“Though storms, and midnight wrap the earth in gloom ; 
a 
“ Yet the morning cometh !” 

Wuen the heart is most at ease, the tongue is 
mostvoluble. Mr. Turner, while entertaining Miss 
Farrin with enumerating the embeliishments that 
might yet be made to beautify this charming spot— 
with a feeling of delight in anticipating the fond 
pleasure he hoped to enjoy in the society of the 
lovely inheritor of this romantic and extensive 
domain, he expatiated eloquently on the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery ; and so engaged were they, 
that for a long time they were not aware of the ab- 
sence of their truant companion; who had stolen 
from them, to the very brink of the precipice over- 
hanging the river, to indulge for a few moments in 
solitude, the tears which forced their rapid torrent 
along her pale cheek. She stood leaning against a 





shattered tree, and was too much absorbed in her own! 


reflections to hear immediately the quick footstep 
approaching her: when the sound came nearer, 
however, she turned, and trembled as if an appari- 


tion had suddenly appeared, to behold the object of | 


her thoughts. Augustus, anxious and agitated, stood 
before her! Frances, shocked at having been dis- 
covered weeping, and supposing he might divine 
the cause, was unable to speak. 

“Miss Haller—dear Frances—pardon this intru- 


—_ 
duct has forbid my confidence. Your unaccount- 
able desertion of me, renders it impossible that I 
should believe that you still retain a regard forme; 
or even if you should feel a momentary return of 
affection, may it not be as liable to change as 
formerly ?” 

** Dear, generous girl, what will convince you of 
my unaltered love? But tell me one thing—Who 
is the stranger I saw at your house?” 

“ The stranger!” responded Frances, in a tone of 
surprise : “ that stranger is my mother’s brother, who 
had been many years at sea, when we heard a re- 
port that he was dead. My father, who was de- 
| votedly attached to him, was so affected by his loss, 
,that his family seldom mentioned the name of one 
|so much regretted. From the mere habit of silence 
| respecting him, we scarcely ever uttered his name 
|even after my father’s death, until he returned from 
‘his long voyage, during which he was twice ship- 
'wrecked—and yet, surviving those dangers, he re- 
|turned to us like a spirit arisen from the wave.” 

During her explanation, the storm of anguish 
which had nearly overwhelmed Augustus, began to 
disperse; and the smile of anticipated happiness 
suddenly broke forth like the beams of the sun long 
— by the lowering tempest. 
| Thank heaven!” he exclaimed ; “ but can you 
jever pardon my rashness ?” 





**T have already done so; but do not pursue this 
subject any further at present ; let us rejoin our par- 
ty—they will be uneasy at my long absence.” 

They proceeded silently towards Mr. Welling’s, 





sion. I was reclining on yonder projecting point, 
when, as if my wild fancies were that moment re- 


alized, I saw you gliding to the bank. When as-|| 
| longer endure the anxiety I felt at your absence ; so 


sured it was yourself, and no phantom of my own 
creating, I could not behold you in so rude a spot 
without hastening to offer you my protection.” 

Frances, whose pride and strength had been sub- 
dued by grief and ill health, was overcome by his 
anxious tenderness of manner, and apprehension for 
her safety ; and was under the necessity of taking, 
in silence, the proffered arm, unable to articulate 
a word. 

Augustus perceived her agitation, and hope, which 
had long been exiled from his heart, now made it 
throb with violence; every former suspicion was 
lost in the interest of the present meeting. He took 
her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

** Dear Frances,” said he, with emotion, “ will 
you not speak to me? I can bear this suspense no 
longer ; let me entreat you to pronounce my destiny. 
If a heart irretrievably your own—lost to myself, to 
my friends—to every thing but you, the idol whom 
I have almost worshipped—be worthy your accept- 
ance, it is yours; but I fear I have offended past for- 
giveness.” 

essayed to speak, but fearful of betray- 


i t emotions still further, she only extended her 


en of forgiveness. 
me, dear Frances, have I a successful 


rival?” 
Frances was above affectation : she answered him 
with the candour which might have been expected 


noble girl. 
: ) you have no rival—but your past con- 





| when they were met by the old gentleman and Mrs. 
/Farrin. 
‘* My dear niece,” said Mrs. Farrin, ‘‘I could no 


il requested Mr. Welling to go with me in pursuit 
of you.” 

“I am sorry if I have given you any uneasiness; 
_but another time I will explain the cause of my ab- 
sence. Let me, in Augustus Kenmore, present an 
old friend of mine to your acquaintance.” 

Augustus made a suitable reply, and they pro- 
ceeded toward thetmansion: Mrs. Farrin, relieved 
and happy that no accident had happened ; and Mr. 
Welling, in a very good humour, fancying he had 
discovered the cause of Augustus’ melancholy. He 
could scarce forbear giving utterance to his thoughts ; 
but as the study of this philanthropic old gentle- 
man had been to render every one around him hap- 
py, he would not embarrass Miss Haller by any per- 
sonal remarks ; he turned to his nephew, and look- 
ed at him steadily for @ moment, with a significant 
smile and an approving shake of the head, without 
allowing himself any other language to express his 
feelings. 

The hour of twilight was almost spent before they 
rejoined the party assembled at Welling mansion. 
The evening passed with more than usual hilarity. 
Frances, although at times a little thoughtful, was 
in very good spirits. Augustus seemed the very 
soul of wit and entertainment; he did not leave the 
side of his beloved for a moment ; and taking an op- 
portunity, when the company were sauntering from 
one room to another, he led the interesting girl to 





the piazza, and there renewed the subject nearest 


his heart—intreating her, with all the pathos of ar- 
dent affection, to become his wife. 

A union with Augustus had long been the wish 
of Frances; but his cruel desertion of her withouta 
cause, rendered her somewhat apprehensive of en- 
trusting her future happiness to one who, although 
possessed of the noblest qualities, was so impetuous 
in his disposition. After some moments of anxious 
suspense, he took her hand which hung listlessly 
over the railing, against which she was leaning. 

‘* Shall I ever call this mine ?”’ said he, tenderly. 

Frances did not speak ; the tongue is not neces- 
sary, when the eyes express the secrets of the heart. 

“It shall be the study of my life to merit this dear 
hand,” repeated he, ashe rapturously kissed it again 
and again. 

He would not resign the treasure she had extend- 
ed to him, but held it locked within both his own, 
until he had obtained her approbation that the en- 
suing montshould witness them united for ever. 

They would have continued the interesting con- 
versation much longer, but were interrupted by the 
guests taking their departure. Frances, refusing 
the kind invitation of Mr. Welling, to spend a week 
at his house, took her leave also. 

* Let me congratulate you, my dear brother,”’ said 
I, when we were alone, “on this happy reconcilia- 
tion. I imagined that long walk and interview 
would lead toa delightful ecclaircissement ; and have 
not events terminated according to my prophecy t” 

“ They have, indeed,” said Augustus, a little ir- 
ritated at having a pleasing reverie, into which 
he had just fallen, disturbed—“ and, my dear sister, 
when again I am unfortunate, I will request you to 
foretell some happy conclusion to my misery.” 

* Do not be satirical, brother— at lovers’ quarrels 
Jove laughs,’ you know. I presume he must have 
had a very long entertainment this time, for I never 
knew so obstinate and unpropitious a quarrel be- 
tween two who loved each other ‘ ever dearly,’ as the 
song says, as that between your terrible self and 
my intended sister; heaven bless her, she is the 
same pure-hearted girl my fancy pictured her. But 
it is getting late, and I wish you a good-night, with 
the intention of renewing my interrogatoriés to- 
morrow.” 

** All shall be explained to you, my kindest Edith. 
I feel myself indebted to you for the advice and af- 
fectionate sympathy which only a sister, endowed 
with your generous sensibility, could bestow, and 
not wound the sufferer.” 

* Heigh-ho!” ejaculated I; “when a brother be- 
gins to flatter his sister, I always think he happens 
to be just then in a most benevolent humour with 
himself and all the world; so, once more good- 
night,” and I left him contemplating the heavens, 
beaming in starlight loveliness ; his mind as placid 
and serene as the arch above him. 

I scarce knew why the tear started in my eyes at 
my brother’s commendation—but it is a precious 
feeling to be cherished hy those we love; to hear 
from their lips, approving words, even sometimes 
before we are aware that they understand the en- 
dearing interest they have excited; to see them 
weep with us when in sorrow, smile when we are 
happy, and eyen live but for us.—Oh, I could die 





for them! 
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Two weeks glided on in the purest felicity. Care 
seemed banished entirely ; and a constant intimacy 
still existed between the two families. At length, 
Mrs. Farrin perceiving the great improvement in 
the health of her niece, did not think it advisable 
or necessary to extend her jaunt ; and Frances, wish- 
ing to embrace her mother once more, concluded 
upon returning to New-York: a day, therefore, was 
speedily fixed upon for the departure of the travel- 
lers. They being five in number, Augustus pro- 
cured a private conveyance, which was infinitely 
more agreeable than the crowding, wedging fatigue 
of a public stage. 

We left with sincere regret a place endeared by 
many a happy and tender recollection ; and my un- 
cle Welling—that beloved, cheerful, time-honoured 
old man—the venerable patriot of former times, 
whose meridian of glory had long since past, but, 
like the mellowness of evening after the setting of 
a summer's sun, it atill continued to glow and mark 
conspicuous the place whiere so lately shone the 
splendid orb—I shall never forget his affectionate 
adieu; the big tear that rolled along his care-worn 
cheek, and his simple “ God bless yofi, my children,” 
sunk deep into my heart, and made an impression 
which nothing can erase. 

The melancholy of parting, however, was some- 
what abated by the many pleasant incidents which 
occurred on the way, too minute in themselves to 
relate, but which served to produce a happy effect 
upon all the company. Never did travellers sally 
forth upon a jaunt with feelings of greater anti- 
cipated delight, and never were individuals more 
successful in creating intellectual entertainment and 
social mirth. 

A few days after our safe arrival at New-York, 
the consent of Mrs. Haller was unreluctantly given, 
and suitable preparations were making for the nup- 
tials of my brother and Miss Haller. In the mean- 
time, Charles Turner arrived to escort Mias Welling 
home ; but he would not permit her to réturn until 
after the expected event had taken place. Mr. 
Turner, on ascertaining the cause of her detention, 
besought the timid girl to fix upon the same day to 


unite her fate with his. After some hesitation, and | 


numnberless objections, she at length consented. 
He sent immediately for her father, who arrived on 
the appointed day to witness the union of Augustus 
with Frances Haller, and Charles Turner with his 
darling child. 

Augustus, some time after, acknowledged that 
his past experience, though cruel, had taught him 
one useful lesson—and that was, never to judge 
hastily, however existing circumstances might tend 
to corroborate arash opinion. Mr. North, the in- 
nocent and unconscious cause of their separation, 
remained to see the marriage of his niece, and then 
set out to brave again the dangers of the sea. Eprrn. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





THE GENEROUS RIVAL. 

I wave always been of opinion, that such moral 
tales as have a tendency to promote happiness, 
ought, in some measure, to be cherished. The airy 
visions of creative fancy serve to divert the mind 


from grief, and render less poignant the bitter stings | him an opportunity of realizing his wishes, at a mo- 


of misfortune. Hope was given to man, to enable 
him to struggle with adversity; and, without a 
cheering smile, the most trifling distress would cut 
off this thread of life. It was the fascinating deity 
eased the love-lorn Edwin’s fears ; her gentle whis- 
pers soothed each forward care, and extended his 
views to scenes of fancied bliss—to that happy mo- 
ment when propitious fortune should present him 
with the hand of Laura. Pleasing delusion! that 
made the moment of separation less painful, that 


\soothed the rugged front of peril, and softened the 
‘rude aspect of terrific war. 

Edwin, whose only fault was that of preferring 
a military life, was the son of a merchant of some 
repute in the metropolis ; at the commencement of 
the late war in Europe, he received an appointment 
‘in the army, and was soon after sent with his regi- 
‘ment to the continent. 

Laura was the daughter of a banker of consider- 
able eminence, a member of the British senate, and 
possessed of a very extensive fortune. The attach- 
ment that subsisted between the young people was 
unknown to Laura’s father, the purse- proud, the 
imperious Mr. Dalby, who expected to marry her 
to some person of distinction ; or, at least, with one 
who was equal in point of wealth to himself. For 
this purpose he invited the most wealthy part of the 
isenate, peers and commoners, to his splendid man- 
sion, at the west end of the town; having totally 
enone that which had for many generations been 
the residence of his ancestors in the east. 

Miss Dalby possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
beauties of the mind as well as those of the person ; 
|which, exclusive of her fortune, were sufficiently 
‘attractive to a man of sense and discernment. Many 
lof these visiters became candidates for her election; 
‘most of them, however, were rejected by her father, 
to whom she was enjoined to report the name and 
rank of each person who addressed her on the score |) 
‘of love. Some of the most wealthy she was enjoined | 
‘to flatter with hopes of being the happy man; re- 
‘serving her affections for him whom the venal pa 
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ing-room, where he discovered his noble rival with 
the mistress of his heart. His sudden and unex- 
pected appearance threw the lovely Laura into 
some disorder; and-it was with much difficulty she 
retained spirits sufficient to meet her lover’s fond 
embrace. At this critical moment, Mr. Dalby en- 
tered the room ; having from his study seen an offi- 
cer cross the hall and ascend the staircase. The 
words—“ My dear Laura, and do I once more be- 
hold thee?” from the enraptured Edwin, caught 
the ears of the astonished Dalby, who stood fixed 
and motionless, mute, and almost discrediting the 
organs, both of sight and hearing. 

«« Had I known, sir,” said his grace, who beheld 
with as much delight the agitation of Dalby, as the 
happiness of the youthful pair, ‘‘ that the affections 
of your daughter had been placed on another ob- 
ject, [should not have offered the smallest violence 
to her inclination.” 

‘* My lord, my lord ?”’ stammered out the enraged 
parent, ‘‘ she is under po such engagement as you 
suppose.” Then stepping up to Edwin, “ and pray, 
who are you, sir? Some fortune-hunter, I suppose ! 
But you have missed your mark, young man; be 
pleased, therefore, to leave my house, and if ever 
you venture here again, | shall find means ig 

My dear father!” said Laura, interrupting him, 
*¢ you surely forget yourself! The gentleman whom 
you thus rudely threaten, is our neighbour’s son, 
Mr. Langley, the West India merchant, in Lombard- 
street.” 

** Mr. Langley’s son ?” 
* Yes, sir,” returned Edwin; “ and though not 








rent should select to be her husband. It was some 
‘time before Dalby could fix his choice, which long | 
‘hung suspended between an earl and viscount, of | 
jnearly equal fortune; at length, the appearance of} 
a ducal coronet banished from his mind both the one |! 
land the other; and he vainly flattered himself, in | 
‘future, to address his daughter by the high sounding |) 
\title of your grace. | 
The young Duke Delancy, led by curiosity, to be- |) 
jhold the lady who was thus exposed to sale—for it | 
|seems the intention of Dalby was generally known— 
became enamoured of her person, and on conversing || 
with her found her every thing he could wish. He | 
jinstantly made his proposals to her father, and was | 
‘promptly accepted. His grace, knowing that the | 
consent of the daughter would avail him but little, 
without possessing that of the father, had not dis-| 
‘covered to Laura the partiality he entertained for | 
her; but having, as h> imagined, secured the main | 
|chance, made formal declarations of his love. | 
| Laura listened with profound attention to the im- | 
| passioned assurances of affection of the noble duke ; | 














blessed with equal fortune with yourself, I have yet 
sufficient to support the rank of a gentleman—I love 
your daughter—I long have loved her—and she has 
taught me to believe that she returns my affection. 
I ask no fortune—give me my Lavra, and dispose of 
your wealth in whatever manner you please !” 

“ Very romantic, faith!—And pray, fellow, do 
you know who you speak so freely to 1” 

“ O, very well, sir.” 

** That | am George Dalby, Esq. a member of the 
house of commons? (Edwin bowed.) And that I 
have an estate, free and unincumbered—look you, 
sir, free ana unincumbered, that nets ten thousand 
pounds a year?” 

Turning to his daughter, ‘‘ and you, Laura, will 
you so far disgrace yourself and me, as to throw 
yourself away on a dry-salter’s son ? a fortune-hun- 
ter !—a beggar !” 

* A what, Sir?” interrupted Edwin, with much 
warmth : ‘ But I forget myself—you are my Laura’s 
father !” 


and when he paused, in expectation of receiving a } ** Sir,” said Laura, “I confess I entertain a par- 
‘confirmation of his hopes, she raised her blushing |tiality for Edwin; I know his worth, and will re- 
leyes, wet with the tears of anguish, from the honour |/nounce all titles, rank, and distinction, wealth and 


= and support the cause of the young soldier. 


|he intended her, candidly acknowledging the pre- | 
‘engagement she was under to the absent Edwin. 
| Charmed with her candour, and interested by her | 


|artless tale, he determined to resign his pretensions, | 


| Laura had preserved a regular correspondence | 


‘with her lover; and he was, therefore, but too well 
|informed of the desperate situation of bis suit. He | 
‘longed to fly to the arms of his beloved Laura, but 
scorned to desert his post. At length fortune gave 


ment when he least expected it. The republican 
army suddenly attacked, in great force, the allied 
troops; an obstinate battle ensued, in which Edwin 
particularly distinguished himself; the enemy were 
completely routed, and the young soldier, for the 
courage he displayed in the action, was sent to Eng- 
land with the gladsome tidings of victory. Having 
delivered the despatches with which he had been 
charged, he hastened to the house of Mr. Dalby, 
and gaining admittance, ran up stairs into the draw- 








pleasure, to live the partner of his life !” 

* Then, by heaven !” replied her enraged father, 
«as I know my worth, I will renounce you for ever! 
and therefore, hence with your paramour! you shall 
never enter my doors.” 

* Be it so, (said the Duke)—mine are open to 
receive them. My house, my home, my fortune, all 
are theirs; they shall use them at their pleasure ; 
they shall live in ease, in competemee; and enjoy 
the pleasures of their loves; while mad ambition, 
insatiate avarice, and increasing pride, sha’ 
you with never-ceasing pangs, 
future moment of your life.” ss 

The disappointed, mercenary parent fled, 
bitter imprecations, from his tormentors: 
retired with their noble patron; and a! 
spent several days in a fruitless attempt to 
consent of Dalby, were united in the holy ba 
wedlock. Edwin has since, from his pro 
merit, and the interest of his Grace, att; 
tinguished rank in the army ; and the dislik 
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Dalby to his daughter’s choice has decreased in pro- | 


portion as he has risen to distinction. Several in- 
terviews have taken place through the medium of 
their noble friend, and it is believed that time will 
root from the mind of Mr. Dalby every unfavour- 
able impression the want of fortune in his son-in- 
law occasioned ; and that Edwin and Laura will at 
last become the heirs of his immense property. They 
still continue to receive the notice of his Grace, 
whom they consider as the author of their felicity ; 
and invariably distinguish him by the appellation 
of the generous rival. 











INTERESTING SELECTIONS. 


EE 





FROM THE GERMAN. 

In that beautiful part of Germany which borders on the 
Rhine, there is a noble old castle, which, as you travel on 
.the western banks of the river, you may see lifting its an- 
cient towers on the opposite side, above the groves of 
trees which are about as old as itself. About forty years 
ago, there lived in that castle a certain noble gentleman, 
whom we will call Baron. ‘This Baron had an only son, 
who was not only a comfort to his father, but a blessing to 
all who lived on his father’s land. 

It happened on a certain occasion, that this young man, 
being from home, there came a French gentleman to see 
the old Baron. As soon as this gentleman came into the 
castle, he began to talk of his heavenly father, in terms 
that chilled the old man’s blood! on which the Baron re- 
proved him, saying, “‘ Are you not afraid of offending 
God who reigns above, by speaking in such a manner?” 

The gentleman answered that he knew nothing about 
God, for he had never seen him. 

The Baron did not notice at this time what the gentle- 


man said, but the next morning he took him about his cas-| 


tle and his grounds, and took occasion first to show him a 
very beautiful picture which hung on the wail. 

The gentleman admired it very much, and said, “‘ Who 
ever drew that picture knows very well how to use his 
pencil.” 

“« My son drew that picture,” said the Baron. 

“ Then your son is a very clever man,” replied the gen- 
tleman. 


The Baron then went with the visiter into his garden, | 


is there any thing pleasant, or lovely, or cheerful, in all 
that is spread before you ?” 

“Do you think I want common sense? or that I have 
lost the use of my eyes? my friend,” said the gentleman, 
somewhat angrily, “that I should not be able to relish the 
charms of such a scene as this?” 2 

“ Well,then,” said the Baron, “ if you are able to judge 
of my son’s good character by seeing lgig, good works, 
which are poor and imperfect, how mee pr that 
you cannot form some judgment of the ness of God, 
by witnessing such wonders of his handy works as are now 
before you? Let me never hear you, my good friend, 
again say that you know not God, unless you would have 
me suppose that you have lost the use of your senses.” 





INNOCENCE. 


Oh innocence, thou art the light of life ! Though the tem- 
pest rage, and the winds howl without, yet thou art calm, 
and doth diffuse thy gentle smile on the cheek worn with 
sorrow and secret grief. Without thee what is man? 
continually haunted with the sting of his own conscience, 
he flieth from thy silent abodes, to drown his disquietude 
in the gay scenes of life, where for awhile he lingers, and 
then becomes the victim of hisown thoughts. ZuMmanpa. 





SUBLIMITY. 

The Cawhaba Press, of Alabama, says, that the mos- 
chettoes are so numerous and voracious on Indian Key, an 
island off the coast of Florida, that they keep the hogs 
squealing, the dogs barking, and the fowls cackling all 
night. 

Why, really, this description of these “ winged mon- 
sters,” almost equals that given by Dr. Heustis, in his 
topography of Louisiana. In his remarks about them, 
he says, “ blood is their cry ; nothing but blood can 


GARRICK. 

When Garrick visited Paris for the last time, Preville, 
who was reckoned the most plished lian of the 
French theatre, invited him to his villa. The English Ros- 
cius being in a gay humour, proposed to go in one of the 
hired coaches that ply to Versailles, on which road the 
villa of Preville was situated. When he got in he ordered 
the coachman to drive on, who an’wered that he would do 
so as soon as he had got his complement of four passen- 
gers. A whim immediately seized Garrick ; he determined 
to give his brother player a specimen of his art. While 
the coachman was attentively plying for fares, Garrick 
slipped out of the door, went round the coach, and by his 
wonderful command of countenance, a power which he so 
happily displayed in Abel Drugger, palmed himself on the 
coachman for astranger. This he did twice, and was ad- 
mitted each time into the coach as a fresh passenger, to 
the astonishment and admiration of Preville. He whipped 
out a third time, and addressing himself to the coachman, 
was answered in a surly tone, “that he had already got 
his number,” and he would have driven off without him, 
had not Preville called out, that as the stranger appeared 
to be a very little man, they would, to accommodate the 
gentleman, contrive to make room. 








LA CAILLE. 
The Abbé La Caille, one of the most celebrated of the 
French astronomers, was the son of the parish clerk of a 
village. At the age of ten years, his father sent him every 
evening to ring the church bell, but the boy always re- 
turned home late. His father was angry and beat him, 
and still the boy returned an hour after he had rung the 
bell. The father, suspecting something mysterious in bis 
conduct, one evening watched him. He saw his son as- 
cend the steeple, ring the bell as usual, and remain there 


they perforate the toughest hide, and drink the crimson 
stream of man and beast.” 


A CHARACTER. 
Surly is a man of an easy fortune—humane and bene- 
volent in his nature—and as Dogberry says, “ honest as 
the skin between his brows ;” but he has contracted a kind 











and showed him many beautiful flowers and plantations | weather, and pours forth execrations on the climate ; and 
| 


of forest trees. 

“ Who has the ordering of this garden?” 
tleman. 

«« My son,” replied the Baron; “ he knows every plant, | 
I may say from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on 
the wall.” | 

“« Indeed,” said the gentleman, “I shall think very high- 
ly of him soon.” | 

The Baron then took him into the village, and showed | 
him a small, neat cottage, where his son had established a 
school, and where he caused all the poor children, who 
had lost their parents, to be received and nourished at his 
own expense. 

The children in this house looked so innocent, and so 
happy, that the French gentleman was very much pleased, 
and when he returned to the castle he said to the Baron, 
“ what a happy man you are to have so good a son.” 

** How do you know I have a good son ?” 

“ Because I have seen his works, and I know that he 


must be both good and clever if he has done all you have)! 
| ble of filling the heart of a man of sense and merit—that | 


shown me.” 

*“* But you have never seen him.” 

* No, but I know him very well, because I judge of him 
by his works.” 7 

** You do, and now please to draw near to this window, 
and tell me what you observe from thence.” 

“ Why, I see the sun travelling through the sky, and 
shedding its glories over one of the finest countries in the 


| when he sits down to breakfast, the water is smoked, the 


said the —_ butter rank, the bread heavy, the newspaper dull and in- 


sipid, and his servant sulky or impertinent; yet all the 


|, while he has no malice in his mind, and means no harm to 
| any creature in the world. He has a thousand good quali- 


ties, which the quickness of his temper converts into petu- 
lance andill-humour. He is a great lover of wit, but can- 
not bear the least piece of pleesantry on himself: and the 
most innocent jest touches him tothe quick. He will be. 
stow twenty pounds in an act of charity, or do the kindest 
offices to soothe an acquaintance in distress, and the next 
moment quarrel with his friend for disturbing his reflec- 
tion by humming an opera tune. Thus Surly lives, much 
esteemed, and little beloved: and though every body 
thinks well of him, there are very few who desire to culti- 
vate his acquaintance. 





WOMAN. 
“* Conscious of her worth, and daring to assert it, I 
would have a woman, early in life, know that she is capa- 


she is worthy to be his companion and friend. She runs al 





risk, you will say, of never meeting her equal. Hearts and| 
understandings of a superior order are seldom met with in 

the world ; or when met with, it may not be her particular 

good fortune to win them. True; but if ever she wins, 

she will keep them ; and the prize appears to me well worth 

the pains and difficulty of attaining.” 





world, and I behold a mighty river at my feet, and’a vast 
range of woods. I see pasture grounds, and orchards, 
and yineyards, and cattle, and sheep, feeding in green 
s, and many thatched cottages scattered here and 








PHILOSOPHICAL EPIGRAM. 
Says the Earth to the Moon, “ you're a pifering jade ; 
What you steal from the Sun is beyond all belief!” 
Fair Cynthia replies, “‘ Madam Earth, hold your prate ; 





you see any thing to be admired in all this? 





The receiver is always as bad as the thief.” 


| quench their thirst and satisfy their sanguirary appetites. 
| Compared with them, the moschettoes of the northern 
states are mere gnats. Furnished with a bill like iron, 


|of habitual peevishness, and every common occasion of 
| life affords him matter of offence. The instant he rises in 
| the morning, he is disquieted with the appearance of the 


during an hour. When the unlucky boy descended he 
trembled like one caught in the fact, and on his knees 
confessed, that the pleasure he took in watching the stars 
from the steeple, was the real cause of detaining him 
from home. As the father was not born to be an as- 
tronomer, like the son, he flogged the boy severely. The 
youth was found weeping in the streets, by a man of 
science, who, when he Jiscovered in a boy of ten years 
of age a passion for contemplating the stars at night, and 
who had discovered av observatory in a steeple, in spite 
of such ill-treatment, he decided that the seal of nature 
had impressed itself on the genius of the boy. Relieving 
the parent from the son, and the son from the parent, he 
assisted the young La Caille in his passionate pursuit, and 
the event completely justified the prediction. 








HOWARD. 
A lady, whose admiration had been very powerfully at- 
tracted by the extraordinary benevolence of his character, 
feeling an eager curiosity to behold and converse with him, 
is represented to have called several times at his house be- 
fore she had the good fortune to meet him ; and when she 
did gain admittance, her appearance was so little prepos- 
sessing, that the mind of Mr. Howard could not divest itself 
of a certain dread of assassination. Her amazing height, 
indeed her tout ensemble, was so extremely masculine, that 
the idea of a man disguised in woman’s clothes instantly 
occurred to his imagination, and he hastily rang the bell, 
and by a look gave his servant to understand that he wished 
him to wait in the room. His fears, however, were ground- 
less, for the good woman, after having sufficiently wearied 
his patience with a display of the vast veneration in which 
she held his labours in the cause of humanity, very quietly 
took her Ieave, declaring that she could now die in peace. 








FOR A WATCH. 
Time by moments steals away, 
First the hour, and then the day ; 
Small the daily loss appears, 
Yet it soon amounts to years. 











“ Why in such a hurry?” said a man to"an acquaint- 


jance. “ Sir,” said the man, “I have bought a new bon- 


net for my wife, and fear the fashion may change before I 
get home.” 





An Irishman being asked, on a rainy day, what he would 
take to carry a message from the Bull's Head to the Bat- 





tery, cried, “‘ Sure I'd take a coach !” 








tL gee? 


‘ders of nature, and I mean to head this ‘ an extract 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
we aera 
The Mlanverer. 


No. V. 








“| commence,” said Mr. Brief, fumbling in his 
pocket, “as if I had4vsitten a poem upon the won- 


from an unpublished poem, by a celebrated au- 


thor >») 


“ Why,” asked I. “‘ Are youacelebrated author?” 
* No, sir, not 1; but-I will be, and that’s all the, 
same. We always manage matters in this way. 
How many reviews do you suppose there are writ- 
ten by persons entirely impartial? scarcely one in a 
hundred, sir, There is generally some friend to ap- 
plaud, or some enemy to censure; or else the au- 
thor puffs himself. But here is the piece—I think 
you'll like it.” 
* But now from rock, and plain, and shady wood, 
And graziag herd, and cot with flowers wreathed, 
And country vast, with teeming products spread, 
Avy! busy city, bristling up with spires, 
An« giving forth the ceaseless hum of men, 
And vomiting upon the azure air 
Its dingy cloud of dust and smoke unwholesome, 
hie we to where old ocean, broad and deep, 
Restless, impels the rocking —_ At first 
The billowy desert in the glancing light 
Heaves softly, panting like the breast of love, 
From tempest sorrow free. The breathless air 
Silently sleeps eonghans its wide expanse ; 
So sleeps the bright heart in youth’s cloudless calm. 
The rolling vessel spends the wasted hour 
Waiting the breeze in vain. Bent o’er the bows 
Or stretched at full length on the shaded deck, 
The mariner reciines, with half-ciosed eye, 
} peany J mayhap, of home, and joy, and friends ; 
Or upon fancy’s restless wings he flies, 
Through the dim mysteries of future years, 
And sits by his own fire, and hears his wife 
(Now the bright object of his every dream) 
With her soft tresses and ber laughing eyes, 
Sport with the sweet girl, or the gallant boy, 
ho speak the voice of music. Yawning, near, 
His comrade gazes ov the drowsy sky, 
Where not a cloud gives forth the distant hope 
Of shade or wisbed-ior gale. Sometimes, perchance, 
Urged by the impulse of a passing breath, 
The flounting sail flaps idly ; but again 
Left unresisted by the sleepy air, 
It hangs against the mast. From the heavens 
Upon the tost ship, and the boundless sea. 
The torrid sun pours forth the scorching stream 
Of light and heat, resistiess. Far and near, 
Where the gaze, aching, wanders for repose, 
The shining water, vright beneath the sun, 
Glassy reflects, and hurts the dazzled eye. 
Driven to the cabin by the raging sun, 
The tender traveller tastes the sweets of sca 
Who never knew before. At first, 
Pleased with the novel motion of the wave, 
Simple he yields bis praise, and smiling feels 
His fluttering breast, infused with gentle joy, 
Heave to the wave responsive. For atime 
Within his birth at iauguid ease reclined, 
Lulled by the soft sights of some Lalf-seen dream, 
He floats in fancy on the eagle's wing; 
Or with a fairy steers some silvery cloud. 
But soon, alas, like earthly pleasures, all 
The magic is dispelled, and, as he wakes, 
A poison subtle, as if drawn from hell, 
Creeps fate fas his yy and —- his shrinking sou], 
a nt. Heg ior frequent breath, 
While on his closed eye and his pallid cheek, 
Sit a shy death and horrible despair ! 
Ah! then too weak to speak, he shuddering thinks 
Curses upon his rashness—then he lon 
For the green meadows or the tangl 
Aye, or the city, dusty as it is— 
Or e’en the darkest dungeon of the earth, 
Or any where but in the infernal ship. 
Tossed, creaking, ceaseless wondering, he hears 
The brawling captain talk of mutton chops, 
And even pork, repulsive. As he turns, 
Horror on borror, sickening, he beholds, 
The grinning steward, grease from ear to ear, 
With steaming dishes loaded. The sweet steak, 
Gashed by the keen knife, juicy, red, and rare, 
In luscious gravy a mocks his taste, 
And the fat surloin cuts him to the soul. 
He would not shrink from aught that man could do— 
But when he saw at band a pudding spiced, 
And yellow honey near, and butter sauce— 
“ Et tu brute,” the affrighted wretch exclaims, 
And like some scared ghost from the infernal shades 
Staggering he flies, anxious to reach the deck. 
The crisis hastens as the vessel rolls. 
His head grows dizzy and he gasps for breath— 
Furies convulsive seem to tear his frame, 
And retching, Letra) stay with despair ; 
The big tear streaming down his a cheaks, 
And drops of moisture trembling on his brow, 
By horrors to be felt, but not described, 
The wretch repining gains a short repose.” 


{ applauded Mr. Brief’s poetry, and thus made 
him my friend. There is a soft place about every 
man’s disposition, through which his feelings and 
affections are easily reached. Some by praising 
themselves, and others by praising their friends. 


wood— 


— 
knowledged, and you cannot flatter some men more 
than by telling them they hate flattery. I would 
reach a painter’s heart through his picture, and a 
mother’s through herchild. By admiring Mr. Brief’s 
composition I made him so much my friend, that 
he became at first extremely communicative, and 
hs whol libre himself, and related to me 





his whole r. Itis too long to give you. But 
the substante was this. He was bred and born of 
intelligent and honest parents, who taught him truth 
and reason. He learned an enthusiastic admiration 
of liberty, and a deep hatred of all kinds of oppres- 
sion. He had been in jail for another’s debt, and 
would have frozen to death there had it not been 
for the kindness of the gentleman who kept the 
prison, and the generosity of a private citizen. He 
spoke the truth about a rich great man who had him 
indicted, and would have had him punished but for 
the firm interposition of a friend. He said there 
had been one of his nearest relations sentenced to 
the state prison in the following manner: He was 
indicted for an offence which was proved upon him 
by the means of perjured witnesses. Mr. Brief was 
the only witness who could have rebutted the tes- 
timony, and he came into court todoso. But I will 
give the rest of his story, as nearly as [ can remem- 
ber, in his own words. 

The person upon whose representation my friend 
had been indicted was a devoted enemy to us both. 
He was a tyrant bully, with whom I had fought at 
school, and the criminal was the cause of the quar- 
rel. Our common foe had never forgotten that in- 
cident—he had been a stumbling-block to me ever 
since; a thousand times he had stood before me, 
and delighted to render fruitless some long-cherished 
hope—he was my political, religious, and civil op- 
ponent; always, like an ugly demon, the fellow 
haunted my path, and wherever he trod he was sure 


do not know how he could so long endure the gnaw- 
ing of evil passion. 


agitation of the elements—the lightning flashes, 
the thunder rolls, and the shower descends, but in 
a minute the sun breaks through the fugitive clouds, 
nature laughs through her tears, and every thing 
assumes an appearance clearer and happier than be- 
fore. Just so am I affected by rage. But the being 


settled, and enduring. 
But to return to the trial. I knew well that it 
was in my power to free my friend. My evidence 
would be clear and conclusive. I could easily make 
it appear that he was innocent, and I burned with 
impatience till the hour arrived—it came—the court 
was crowded—the criminal underwent all the lash- 
ing of lawyers, which they too often so freely 
bestow upon the wretched heart-broken prisoner, 
who perhaps goes to confinement for life. It was a 
delightful sensation for me, to feel that I could turn 
the tide of public reproach, and give back the com- 
panion of my youth to freedom and honour. I was 
called, and commenced to tell the truth, sacred as 
if I stood before the throne of heaven, when, upon 
what I perceived was a preconcerted scheme, I un- 
derwent an examination as to my religious opinions. 
They well knew I was too honest to lie, for it would 
have been easy enough for me to have concealed 
what I believed, or what I did not believe. But 
no—I spoke out, and differing in opinion from the 
established creed 
** Established creed,” exclaimed I ; “ you must 
be mistaken, there is no established creed here. 
This country is free. It was founded by men who 
fled in disgust from every restraint on religious opi- 
nion. They dared all the dangers of land and sea, 











The humblest are proud to hear their meekness ac-! 


to attain their object. They abandoned the luxuries 


to leave behind him some fatal token of his hate. I) 
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of the old world for only rocks and rivers, and end- 
less woods. All the horrors of a new climate and 
an uncultivated country were nothing, when com- 
pared with that meanest of all degradations, the 
slavery of the mind. And, without hesitation, they 
met the unrelenting cruelty of savages, who scalp- 
ed every victim, or burnt him at the stake, rather 
than expose themselves to the malignant, dark, and 
withering revenge, which has always characterized 
religious persecutions. The power, sir, of any man, 
or any set of men, to*control, by force, the religious 
tenets of others, is not only a deadly blight on the 
land, but is a species of horrid tyranny, in which are 
combined all that is abSurd, with all that is dread- 
ful. It is at once a dangerous conspiracy against the 
peace of man, and blasphemy against the goodness 
of heaven. It is like vapours in the air shading the 
light of truth and reason—a nameless, and at first, 
viewless influence upon society, which, at length, 
tinges every object with a hue of malice, hypocrisy, 
and distrust. It flings a deep damp shade over the gar- 
den of the mind, till it presents but a sickly pros- 
pect of faded foliage, and scentless, and colourless 
flowers.” 

‘J have heard you to the end,” said Mr. Brief, 
** with patience, but not with conviction, Excuse 
my abruptness, sir, but you speak the common cant 
of mere superficial observers. It is the fashionable 
cry throughout the universe, that our country is the 
best, the bravest, the freest, and the finest, that the 
earth ever produced. It is, in a great measure, but 
its glory has been exaggerated in many respects. It 
is neither so pure, so happy, nor so free as you sup- 
pose. The same slang pervades every branch of 
society, and you may read the same sentiment in all 
public communications, from the president’s mes- 
sage down to stump speeches and fourth of July 
orations. Listen, and you shall see what we have 
to boast. There were one ortwo points, on which 
at that time 1 did not agree with the gvod folks 


Anger in my mind is like a|}around me. I was deemed an incompetent witness. 
thunder-storm in the sky. True enough, there is an||‘ Stand back,’ said the attorney, ‘ for 1 am holier 


than thou.’ ” 


‘« The trial proceeded, and my friend was convict- 
ed. On the sentence day he was asked what he had 
to say why sentence should not be pronounced 
against him. He is a man of the purest morals and 
the finest taste, and he rose to make a few remarks 


who now pursued us, hugged a malignant fury, deep, upon the peculiar nature of his case—but a hoary- 


beaded old man, wrinkled in rigid hypocrisy, with 
a face as rusty and ugly as old iron, and a heart as 
hard, whispered to a broker, a member of the church, 
that it was blasphemy, and in a court of justice and 
mercy, and a land of freedom, whose soil had drank 
the heart’s blood of his father, my friend’s mouth 
was stopped. He never was guilty of a crime. His 
heart was as full of true and godlike virtue as ever 
animated man. Where is he ?—languishing in hor- 
rid agony in the state prison, amid murderers, rob- 
bers, and thieves. And why? because I did not 
think exactly with a deacon, who acknowledged 
that it was wicked to think at all.” 


** It has always been my opinion,” said I, “‘ that 
this was the only country on earth, where I could 
really enjoy freedom of conscience. I know many 
clergymen—lI love them—they are men whose sole 
desire is to benefit the human race. They preach 
the religion that, of all others, is most calculated to 
warm the heart to virtue and humanity. The beau- 
tiful precepts of the Redeemer are the inherent rules 
of moral nature—the same Power that bids the flow- 
ers grow, and caused the cataract to fall, by whose in- 
fluence the heavens drink vapours from the. 
to return them again in refreshing dews and 
upon the earth, made it a natural precept to dot 
others as you would be done by. Our D 
ters teach us to regulate the passions, and 

















.d- 


> 
against the allurements of pleasure. To avoid all 
those excesses which eventually lead the heart 
astray from happiness, and to concur in the practice 
of those virtues which would tend to the general 
good. There is no injustice here—no one has a right 
to call me to a prison for being a Turk or a Chinese. 
What do you mean ?” Tuomas Quince. 








THE BRIDEGROOM’S PROBATION. 


A Tale from the German, illistrating the mode in which German 
writers treat English subjects. 


“The Bridegroom’s Probation” may be more 
amusing to our readers, as showing how a German 
writer manages a plot, and describes the manners 
in England. 

** A young Englishman, from gaming, love affairs, 
and other such gold-scattering enjoyments, had so 
nearly reached the dregs of his great-grandfather’s 
hereditary portion, that he could calculate the de- 
parting hour of his last guinea. As one evening he 
was returning home from one of those haunts of dis- 
sipation which he habitually frequented, feeble in 
body as in mind, and for the first time in his life, 
casting a firm look upon the ruin of his fortune, he 
could not well determine whether he should end his 
troubles by drawing a trigger, or by throwing him- 
self into the Thames. 

** While he thus wavered betwixt fire and water, 
the very profound idea occurred to him, not to lay 
violent hands upon himself, but to allow himself to 
be conducted out of the labyrinth of poverty by the 
fair hand of some wealthy bride. With this con- 





soling thought he went to bed, and already in his) 


nocturnal visions, the rapid racers flew, the fair 
girls frisked around him, both of which, he was 
happy in thinking, he might maintain in future, by 
the dowry of his wife. 
"On the following morning he reflected anew 
upor his plan, and found it unexceptionable in eve 
ry point except in the very slight circumstance of 
not knowing when or where he was to find the rich 
heiress he wanted. In London, where all the world 
regarded him as a spendthrift, it was not once to be 
thought of; he saw, that for the future, he must 
throw his nets out elsewhere. 

“ After much cogitation and searching, he at last 
hit upon an old, rich Colonel, living upon his own 


| Indeed, could any thing else be expected? 
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ledge of mankind, that however slily the young man 
had masked himself, he could nevertheless discover 
the fortune-hunter peeping through the disguise. 
At first, therefore, he thought of peremptorily re- 
fusing him permission to woo his daughter ; but on 
the other hand, he thought, ‘ The youth is fashion- 
able, and perhaps I may be doing injustice. He, 
as yet, betrays no anxiety about the portion; and 
why should the girl, who is marriageable, remain 
longer at home? His request shall be granted— 
but his apparent disinterestedness shall stand a de- 
cisive trial.’ 

** The suitor was then informed, that the father 
had no objections to the match, provided his daugh- 
ter would give her consent ; and she, poor thing, re- 
plied, in duty bound—* My father’s will is mine.’ 


** In the course of a few weeks, the marriage ce- 
remony was performed at the country house of the 
colonel, and he instantly made his son-in-law ac- 


but friends, who have done me the service of prov- 
ing you. Since, then, you hawe laid open your whole 
vileness, we shall have no more connexion. I shall 
return home with my daughter,and my money, and 
you may go to London—or to the d—1.’ 

“ With these words, he transplanied the asto- 
nished bridegroom with a kick from the carriage to 
the road, and ordered the postillion to turn about. 
The outlaw trudged back to London, and had, while 
upon the road, the fairest and best opportunity of 
determining whether he should now use a pistol, or 
throw himself into the river.” 

_ 





THE CENSOR. 





THE LITTIDS GENIUS. 
NO. XLII. 


Ir was night, and 1 sat by my window looking 





quainted with his wife’s portion, which in German} 


abroad upon the city. Every thing was still. The 


money might amount to thirty thousand dollars. The | wild passions of the world seemed to be banished, 
dissembler acted as if he wished to knoW nothing||and the scene resembled ocean when the winds 
about the matter, and solemnly vowed that he had jhave passed away from its bosom, and the waves 
not yet thought on such things, but had regarded are at rest. It was just the witching time 
only the noble qualities of his charming wife, whose | which kind spirits would choose to bestow their 
pure self was dearer to him than all the treasures | visits on mortals, and I was not at all astonished 
of the world. ‘when the Little Genius appeared. After a few 

“ Upon this they sat down to table, and the fa-| prefatory remarks, he bade me look into the mirror. 
'ther-in-law urged and begged that they would make |I obeyed, and beheld a vast plain thronged with 
as much haste as possible, as it was his intention people, who exhibited every sign of distress. It 
that the young married people should set off that was a new country, over which the hand of refine- 


very afternoon for London, and that he should ac-| ment and civilization had scattered few blessings. 
|The wolf and snake conspired with the Indians to 


| company them. | 
“ The son-in-law was confounded, and began to | drive them from the soil of which they had taken 
The diseases peculiar to a new climate 


make some excuses about travelling on the first day | possession. 
of his happiness; but the soldier maintained that swept many from existence ; some were massacred 
these were futile, assuring him that he had particu- | by the savages, and the rest quarrelled among them- 
lar reasons for proceeding forthwith to the capital,|selves. They were the first aspirants after free- 
and that his matrimonial joys would be as weil real- 1 dom, and in their determined pursuit, they encoun- 
ized in London as in the country. What was to be tered dangers and difficulties almost beyond the 
done? Why the journey was immediately under- | power of imagination to conceive, with a patience 
taken. The old man secured, in a small casket, be-||and courage, and unwavering resolution nearly in- 
fore the eyes of the bridegroom, the portion of the |credible. The country was rough—the climate try- 
bride, partly in gold and partly in bank notes, took , ing in the extreme—the aboriginal inhabitants cruel, 


it under his arm, and placed himself by the side of | and the rulers tyrannical, Nevertheless, they strove 
‘against the current—and what they could not con- 


the young people in the carriage. 
The road ran through a forest, and scarcely had | quer, they were contented toendure. Their foreign 


they fairly entered it, when two horsemen darted | masters oppressed them, and they rose up in a re- 








estate, about twenty miles from the capital, who 


fortunately had no acquaintance in London, and | faces, and stopped the carriage. One of the per- 


was the father of an only daughter. 


“Into the house of this gentleman, by means of a/| while the other approached the coach window, and 
friend, to whom he promised half the booty, he got | said, « We are adventurers, and request you to give 
himself introduced and received. The daughter of|| ys up instantly the portion of the bride !’ 


* the Colonel was an awkward country girl, with 


out from the brush-wood, with masks upon their/| bellion, which soon ripened into a revolution. The 
scene changed, and I saw a hall, in which were as- 


sembled a concourse of brave and good men. It was 
a great and glorious sight. There were Hancock, 
Franklin, Carroll, Jefferson, and Adams. The de-+ 
claration of independence was read, and signeg; 
“The Colonel and his son-in-law swore and — the people, without resources, without digci- 


sons watched the postillion -with a presented pistol, 


round, chubby cheeks, like Reuben’s cherubims, | ranted, but the robber coolly insisted upon his de- 
and looking particularly odd in the hand-me-down||mand. After some parleying, however, the horse- 
attire of hersainted mother, which did not at all fit|| man bent toward the young man, and whispered 
her, and was of course of the most fashionable cut. in his ear, ‘ That you may see we are most reason- 
Her mind, too, was as attractive as her attire. She ‘able men, we leave you the choice of two things— 
could only talk of hens and geese; and when any | give us either the bride or her portion; for certain 
other topic came above board, her conversation was|| reasons it is quite immaterial to us, and moreover, 
limited to a ‘yes, yes,’ vr a‘no,no;’ all beyond|/no one shall ever know your decision.’ 


pline, without experience, with only courage te 
dare the extremest danger and to die for freedom, 
arrayed themselves for battle against the most civil- 
ized, the greatest, and most powerful nation in the 
world. They fought, and conquered. The anni- 
versary of the day on which the declaration was 
read, was celebrated with feasting, and joy, and 
acclamation. Time rolled on before me, and year 





this seemed to her sinful. ** The bridegroom did not think long about 
“This wooden puppet was indeed a mighty con-| matter, for he whispered, ‘ Take the bride !’ ‘ Bro- 
trast to the sprightly, gay, and lively nymphs with ther,’ cried the robber, to his accomplice, ‘ we shall 
whom the young Briton had, until this period, been/| take the bride.’ 
toying ; but he carefully confined to the solitude of «In the twinkling of an eye, the soldier seized 
his own bosom the disagreeable feeling of this|| his gentle son-in-law by the neck, shook him vio- 
heaven and earth distant difference. His flattering||iently, and exclaimed with a thundering voice, 
tongne called the girl’s silliness celestial innocence, ||‘ Ha ! villian ! so my conjecture was not unfounded, 
and her red, swollen cheeks he likened to the beau-/) that you cared not for my daughter, but merely for 
ty of the full-blown damask rose. The end of the|/her fortune! Heaven be praised that my child and 
song was, he turned to the father, and sued warmly || my money are not yet irrevocably in your clutches ! 
for his daughter’s hand. Know then, knave! the man who married you was 


_“Thd colonel, during his sixty years’ career) no clergyman, but he was a brother soldier in priest’s 


ygursued year. The nation grew in strength, know- 
ledge, and glory. Every thing assumed a different 
aspect. The hills were melted. The forests dis- 
appeared. The rough and tangled waste smiled 
into life, regularity, and beauty. Gradually, the 
white sails of commerce speckled the silver bosom 
of the rivers; and cottages, and splendid palaces, 
and busy villages, and even great and populous ci- 
ties were distributed over the scene. The tall co- 
lumn and the marble statue rose in commemora- 
tion of past deeds, and certain spots were hallowed 
as places where battles had been fought and heroes 
had fallen, Every thing grew bright and lively in 





gh the world, had collected this much know- | attire; and chese gentlemen are no highwaymen, 


improving grace and beauty. The steady steam- 


** 








Es Ae 


S sMdy “ and then, God of Nature, take usto thyself.” | 
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boats ploughed through the waters, like great and 
honest men, regardless of opposing winds and tides, 
and the silver wave was taught to flow through si- 
lent wastes, and bear the products of man’s labour 
with rapidity and ease through places where rocks 
and woods had lately frowned away all human 
things. Man, too, was altered. They who had 
stood erect, firm, and dignified—with glowing 
cheeks and flashing eyes—advocating their coun- 
try’s rights with the thunder of their voices, and 
ready to purchase its freedom with the best blood 
of their generous hearts—they who had shone amid 
plumes, and music, and all the fascinating romance 
of battle and victory—who had attracted the gaze 
of bright eyes, and called forth passionate blushes 
upon beautiful cheeks—they, (alas! thatsuch should 
bow beneath the iron weight of time,) bent down 
with age—and with white hairs and trembling steps, 
lingered as curious relics of time past. And one 
by one they faded away, falling off from the tree 
of life, withered, like wintry leaves, and other 
generations rose around them, and the tide of im- 
provement rolled on, till only two or three, like 
ghosts of other ages, remain in the sphere of life. 
But now came again the day of rejoicing, and 
people from all parts poured into a great city to ce- 
lebrate it with gratitude and mirth. It was the! 
fiftieth anniversary—the half century of American} 
independence. All who loved their country and| 


existence, she had belied the warnings of false 


has bestowed. 

Great respect has been paid to their memories. 
I am glad of it. The nation should mourn, and our 
children should be taught how much virtue and ta- 
lents like theirs is and ought to be admired. The 
solemnities of a pompous funeral service on such an 
occasion, is sometimes bitterly criticised by the 
great thinker who has not thought the right way. 
He coldly wonders why such parade should cele- 
brate the departure of two old men who have been 
enabled to serve their country? But the more 
liberal perceive the effect which this has upon the 
nation. Feeling of this kind should be kept alive. 
It forms an air in which meanness and cowardice 
cannot exist. The youthful mind, from the en- 
chantments of processions, music, statues, pictures, 
and orations, receives a tinge of enthusiasm which 
ornaments while it purifies the character. It is na- 
turally led to a consideration of the virtues of those 
to celebrate whose memories is spread out all this 
splendid Pageantry, and from the inherent desire of 
praise and love of virtue, it adopts them as models 
of virtue, to be remembered in the coldness of age 
with something of youth’s fervour, and to be imi- 
tated when the original actor has been long quiet 
in his grave. F. 
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their kind, hailed it withtriumph. Already, by ise| 


prophets. 
cy, and weathered the storms of youth. She could 


deride the slanders of the mean, and expose the) 
sophistry of the short-sighted. She had gone, like) the next number. Besides printing the paper with new! Shakspeare asa model, he is extremely unlucky if he chooses 
the Israelites, over the desert under the conduct of || type, we have made such arrangements as will enable us at the indiscriminate eulogiums of those blind worshippers to 
|| all times to supply its columns with a large portion of original | guide and assist his own observation ; for if he believes, with 
|matter; in short, every exertion in our power will be made | the commentator, that every passage he reads is alike super- 


the Almighty, and now she could assume her rank 
among the greatest nations of the earth, It was, 
indeed, “a glorious day.” 

Two or three who had been distinguished in her 
earliest struggies, were now respected among the| 
millions of new-born beings, towards whose happi- 
ness they had so largely and generously contributed. 
They, with their own eyes, had been witnesses 
to the greatest changes that earth ever knew; and 
from the wretched, hunted-down, broken-hearted 
little band of bleeding patriots, whose inevitable 
destiny appeared to be to die gloriously like Le- 
onidas with his Spartans, they had beheld their 
country magnified into a greatness that was felt in 
the remotest parts of the earth. It was enough. | 
Their eyes were blessed. They had looked for-| 
ward to that day with prayer and impatience. “ Let! 

eus but breathe the sacred air of that day,” they! 





° Th@ guardian angels of the good wafted the peti-| 
fiofi®to the throne of heaven, and all the beings of 
earth, ocean, and air, smiled upon them as they pass- | 
ed. It seemed that the universe paused in anx-| 
iety to behold the fate of the mission—the success| 
of which darted a gleam of joy through myriads. | 
The two have reached the gratification of their| 
souls’ dearest wish; and as they joyfully travelled 
the gloomy abyss of death, it was irradiated with a! 
gleam of glory. I closed my eyes, and my precep-! 
tor was gone. | 

Language is scarcely capable of expressing the | 
feelings which must have contributed to the disso-| 
lution of these two celebrated men. It is one of 
those singular coincidences which will sometimes 
occur to strengthen the opinions of the wildest en- 


She had outlived the diseases of oe 
i| 





thusiast, and inflame the imagination of the young | 
and ardent. The sceptic is unconsciously lulled | 
into a moment of transitory inspiration. The phi-) 
losopher, flinging down his book of rules and figures, | 





allows himself to be borne away in the gentle cur- 


rent of feeling and of faith; and the deyotee hails/| 
it as a direct interposition of Providence, with all|) shall all know who may and who may not be trusted. 





NUMBER FIFTY-TWO. 


This number closes the third volume of the New-York 
Mirror. A title-page, and copious index will accompany 


to keep pace in improvement with the increasing liberality 
of our patrons. This is a period at which we expect pay- 
ment. Our city subscribers have always been punctual, and 
we hope to find themso now. Those residing at a dista 

know the terms, and a compliance with them is respectfully 
requested. We publish a list of agents to whom subscribers 
are authorized to pay the amount of their subscription. We 





have many patrons in places where there are no agents—they 


will, as formerly, remit the money to us on receipt of this 


nuinber. 
New-York—William H. Coffin, P. M. Hudson. 
—_—_—_—Elihu F. Marshall, Rochester, Monroe county. 
Bates Cook, P. M. Lewiston. 
—_———J. Smith, Jun. Geneva. 
aa Joseph 8. Smith, Kingston. * 
-— — erick Follett, Batavia. 
— -—Richard Olipbant, Auburn. 
———-_J. J. Ullmann, Baffalo. 
Isanc W. Brewster, Jamesville, Onondaga county. 
Connecticut—David Russell, Hartford. 
Massarhusetts—Leonard Holmes, Post-office, Boston. 
Pennsylvania—A. Walker, 24 Arch-street, ("hiladelphia, 
Maryland—H. W. Bool, Jun. 62 Market-street, Baltimore. 
Virginia—Collins & Co., Richmond. 











— 





Jesse Nicholson, Portsmouth. 

Henry Whyte, Petersburgh. 
— E. F. Gardner, Lynchburgb. 
— George T. Jesse, Fredericksburgh. 
District of Columbia—George C. King, Post-office, Alexandria. 
North-Carolina—D. Smith, Jun., Wilmington. 
South-Carolina—S. Babcock & Co., Charleston. 
Georgia—Jonathan Olmstead, Savannah. 
- Thomas F. Green, P. M., Milledgeville. 
Ohio—E. P. Langdon, Post-office, Cincinnati. 
(zeorge Nashee, Columbus. 














Alabama—Jol.n S, Rhea, Post-office, Courtland. | balance, and while the genuine ore is held in due estimation, 


Louisiana—D. C. Hotchkiss, 4 Canal-street, New-Orleans. 





Mr. Forest.—This eminent native tragedian lately conclud- | 
ed a highly successful engagement at Philadelphia. His per-| 
|| formance of Othello, Jaflier, and Osmond, received the most | 
flattering encomiums from the critics of that city. Othello 


was repeated, we believe by request, and it is said was enact- 
ed on the second time with still greater power and effect. 





Alarms.—We never before, during the peace and prosperi- 
ty of our country, witnessed such a season of dismay as the 
present. Whatever corner we turn we see abundance of long 
faces,and groups of anxious inquirers whose endless theme is 
the banks. Several of those monied, or rather un-monied, 
institutions have already failed, and others seem tottering to 
their fall. Heaven grant that the long agony may soon be 
over. We devoutly trust the crisis is approaching when 
financial swindlers of every degree will be exposed, and we 


————_ 
the hallowed delight with which the doubtful lover 
treasures the few sweet smiles which his mistress 


James A. Lowls, 8. 3. Eanewhe ©. B- || craphical sketches of the writers. The remarks contained 


Commentators on Shakspeare.—Few authors have been 
more unfortunate in the number of their commentators than 
the immortal Bard of Avon. Though many of those who 
have encumbered his text with their annotations have been 
men of eminent talents, searce any have shown themselves 
competent to the task of properly analizing his works, and 
contrasting his beauties with his defeets. Instead of offering 
any thing like profound critical dissertation, they have gene- 
rally done little else than quoting the various readings, which 
have grown out of the blunders of early printers, and decid- 
ing most diversely upon the claims of each to authenticity ; 
and giving often incorrect and annatural meanings to obscure 
passages. Dr. Johnson deserves to rank highest among the 
Shaksperian commentators of the last century, but he is by 
no means free from faults common to the rest. Any literary 
productions, which, like those of the great English dramatist, 
are made up of the most dazzling beauties mingled with the 
grossest of faults, need, more than any other, a discriminating 
pen, when an examination of their merits is attempted. The 
youthful reader. accustomed to hear unmingled praise be- 
stowed upon the works of Shakspeare, on turning to his pages, 
will be ready enough to imagine, that every thing there- 
in, which he does or does not understand, is full of the un- 
equalled excellence which he has so often heard attributed 
to the author; still more so if the notes of illustration expatiate 
on the beauties alone, without distinguishing even the most 
prominent faults. The imperfections of any author may be 
pointed out without the crific’s incurring the charge of envy 
or malevolence; and Shakspeare, above all others, might 
stand the test of such examination. It would be scarcely pa- 
radoxical to say that the most free exposure of his faults 
ould more fully display the lustre of his brighter parts; not 
merely by the power of contrast, but by showing how mighty 
that mind must have been, which could accomplish such won- 
ders, and yet but seldom put forth all its strength. Shak- 
speare, however, has in a manner consecrated those errors 
which none other could have redeemed ; and many of his 
votaries, with a kind of literary fanaticism, view him as in- 
| fallible, and bow with equal reverence to the golden head 
| and clayey feet of their idol. When a young writer of lively 
|| imagination, but yet immature judgment, resolves to study 














| latively beautiful, he will be certain to select, for imitation, 
| those parts most easily copied—the faults. We have been 
|| led to these remarks by a late perusal of two books of very 
4 diWerent character, though both treating upon the same sub- 
ject. The first is Hazlett’s dissertation on the characters of 
|| Shakspeare’s plays.* Mr. H., who is one of the fanatics 


| above alluded to, seems to have adopted that well-known 


|| maxim of English law, “ the king can do no wrong,”’ and ap- 
|| plied it to his favourite author. In commenting upon the real 
| beauties ofhis bard, he always evinces the most refined taste, 
| a capacity for enjoying the full blaze of genius, and an ex- 
|| quisite perception of all the slight and delicate shades of ex- 
I cellence. Here, however, his discrimination ends. ‘“ King 
| Shakspeare,” he will have it, “can do no wrong,” and it is 
| really amusing to see with what sophistry he endeavours to 
|convert into shining beauties the most glaring inconsisten- 
cies, even those which none before him ever attempted to 
| palliate. The other work, entitled “‘ Shakspeare illustrated,”’ 
|is a collection of the novels and histories on which the plays 
tist are founded, with critical remarks and bio- 








| 
| 


|| of that dr 





||in this book are written with a degree of impartiality which 
we may vainly look for in the thousand Shaksperian com- 
|| mentators, from Ben Johuson down to Hazlett; and if less 
voluminous than many of those, they have the merit of say - 
|| ing more to the purpose in fewer words than any of their pre- 
H decessors. Here is no blind adoration of imagined faultless 
|| perfection : the gold and dross of the poet are weighed in the 


there is no attempt to pass off the baser commodity, dis- 
|| guised by the glitter ofthe other. “ Shakspeare illustrated,” 


||not only from its intrinsic worth, but also as being a native 
progluction, merits the attention of all rational readers of the 
|| bard, and all true lovers of the drama; and deserves to be as 
well known as its author, who is no other than that pleasant 
and amusing editor, Mr. Noan. 















* This Mr. Hazlett, a few years flourished in London as the 
prince of stage critics, and published a bulky volume filled with his 
remarks on the performances of Drury Lane a 
He observes the same rale in every department of 
speare is the infallible among dramatic poets, 
among actors, and every other star must be ex 
two may shine alone. It was very unfortunate for Mr. 
Hazlett ruled the roast amon; playsgoers, when = 
i dl gifted former made his first appearance 
beats. oor Booth who was then spoken of as the 
of Kean, was abused and vilified by this balf-crazy 

actor was discouraged, and the audience unjustly pre, 
| him. He may than Hazlett fora — of the 
\, against which he has since been compelled to struggle. 
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Symmes’ Theory.—Mr. Reynolds has left this city for Phi- 
ladelphia. We understand his “ prospects of success grow 
hourly brighter ;” and that he will, ere long, be enabled to 
make a strong practical effort, to substantiate the truth of 
Symmes’ Theory. The good wishes of all true friends of 
science and human improvement attend him. The following 
letter, handed us by Mr. Reynolds for publication, is from the 
committee in behalf of the senior class in Union College. It 
shows the estimation is which the new theory is held by the 
scientific and the learned !—‘“ In compliance with your re- 


masterly columns by a rancorous vein, now looks over his files 
with regret, and bitterly repents those faults which his own 
pen has done its best to keep in perpetual remembrance. 
We think it proper to observe that in the above remarks we 
have not the most distant allusion to any particular gentle- 
man of the press; but merely speak of the evil as it gene- 
rally exists. 


La Fayette Theatre—We have already seen several fe- 
males of respectability comfortably seated in the commodious 
and capacious pit of this elegant establishment, and it is 








quest we proceed to give such an expression of our opi 

on the merits of Captain Symmes’ theory as our brief ac- 
quaintance with the subject will admit. The imposing form 
in which this subject was presented in your lectures, could 
not fail to command our impartial attention, notwithstanding 
the ridicule which had, for a long time, been heaped upon it. 
At this stage of the investigation, however, it could not be ex- 
pected that we should express any decided opinion. The 
probable truth of any hypothesis can be determined only by 
evidence ; and it would be an anomaly in the history of sci- 
ence, if a theory, which made material innovations upon the 
received opinions of the learned, should in its first advances 
be accompanied with such evidence as to command a ready 
belief. The accordance of this theory, however, with the ac- 
knowledged principles of the Newtonian philosophy, and the 
explanation it affords of various phenomena of the planets 
and polar regions, which have formerly been considered in- 
explicable, render it highly plausible. That our knowledge 
of the shape and appearance of the earth in high latitudes is 
very limited, cannot be denied. The few intrepid travellers 
and voyagers who have tempted the dangers of the polar re- 
gions, have given us, at best, doubtful and not unfrequently 
contradictory reports. These reports, however, have been 
sufficient to render uncertain all our speculations upon the 
figure of the earth. Nothing, therefore, could more advance 
the cause of science than a thorough acquaintance with those 
regions, either to establish the new theory, or give a con- 
firmation of the old. We sincerely hope that in your con- 
templated expedition you may have the good fortune to set- 
tle this question for ever—a result that would be a rich re- 
quital for individual enterprise, and highly honourable to our 
common country.” 





Newspapers in mourning.—A ueatly printed newspaper, 
put into a mourning dress, makes a very pretty, and we hope 
when it must be seen, it will ever make a very novel appear- 
ance, One of the numerous mourning journals which lately 
came to our office, being of the kind described above, its 
handsome letter and pure white paper, set off by fashionahle, 
habiliments of wo, was pared to a hand young widow 
inher weeds. Most of the sorrowful gazettes, however, ap- 
peared rather dingy in complexion, and were habited in ra- 
ther indifferent and ragged crape, and might better be com- 
pared to withered and decrepid dowagers. 











Reminiscences.—The of Kelly’s Reminiscences has 
set toremembering a host of authors, actors, &c., who threat- 
en us with a whole deluge of Reminiscences. When there 
is such a strong and general excitement of the powers of me- 
mory, many good things will no doubt, as is often the case, 











thought that the innovation will become universal in this city. 
Why females should be debarred the most eligible, comfort 
able, and economical department of a theatre, by a prejudice 
(it is nothing more) which has no existence (if we excep! 
Boston) in any other section of the globe, we do not know. 
The presence of females, in any place, is the best guarantee 
for the gentlemanly deportment of the other sex ; and in the 
pit of a theatre, especially, it always insures a respectability 
which it would not otherwise obtain. It has been truly ob- 
served, that ** a nation, or community of men, (without wo- 
men) would soon degenerate to a horde of savages ;” and the 
uxorious Jaffier, in his tender apostrophe to Belvedere, says, 
“ We had been brutes without you.”” Now, whatever is true 
in generals, must be equally true in singulars and particulars ; 
and it is, therefore, reasonable to infer, that the presence of 
ladies in the pit ofa theatre, has a direct tendency to i 

the beauty and order of the house. Under this impression, 
the proprietor of the La Fayette Theatre is disposed to intro- 
duce and encourage a custom, which prevails throughout 
Europe, and also in every American city south of New-York. 
We cannot let this opportunity pass, without dropping a word 
or two in approbation of the manner in which this establish- 
ment is conducted. No pains or expense seem to be spared 
to render it every way deserving of public patronage The 
whole entire area of the riding school, in Thompson-street, 
is now added to the stage, which is consequently the largest, 
perhaps, in the world. Anu ly dious pit has 
been erected on the site of the former ring, and is so happily 
formed and elevated, that one thousand persons can be plea 








each other. ‘The boxes are arranged with the same view to 
convenience and comfort, and have frequently contained 
twelve hundred persons. The company, itis said, will com- 
prise some of the first dramatic talent of the country. Messrs. 
Conway, Duff, Hyatt, Roberts, Thayer, Mrs. Duff, and Mrs. 
Walstein, and some others, late of Chatham Theatre, are 
among them, so that there is no department of the drama but 
what can be well supplied. For melo-dramas, and grand 
equestrian spectacles, they have a plenty of the best mate- 
rials, together with the beautiful and well-trained horses, 
whose performances have often extorted the admiration of 
applauding thousands. 





Italian Opera.—The Italian operatic company, which has, 
during the past season, performed with so much applause, are 


santly seated, without in the least obstructing the view of 


up; Broadway is re-paviog, which dusi) piece of improve- 
ment is now going on in front of the Parthenon, much to the 
annoyance, we presume, of Messrs. Peale and Schenk, and 
their visiters. ‘Other improvements are no doubt in opera- 
tion in different quarters of the town, but as we do not know 
what they are, we must legally conclude with—furthermore 
the deponent saith not. 





Gaston de Bloudeville —A metrical tale, as it is modestly 
designated, bearing the above vame, being a posthumous 
work of the late Mrs. Radcliffe, author of the Mysteries of 
Udolpho, Romance of the Forest, &c., has lately made its ap- 
pearance in London, In the more dark and shadowy walks 
of romance Mrs. Radcliffe stands unrivalled, and as far as we 
can judge from extracts and critical remarks, the present 
work is no way inferior to those she bas already prodded. 








.— We wonder when the iron railing round the bat- 
tery, people talked of s6 much, is to be erected? Guess when. 





Slander.—We marvel greatiy where a printer could have 
been found willing to degrade himself by aiding an affected 
madman and notorious trifler in giving publicity to a collec- 
tion of (we cannot even say metrical) nonsense, meant to be 
poetry, but containing nothing which can claim an interest 
with even the basest of readers, save the most vulgar personal 
abuse. The publisher and printer deserve to feel the severe 
chastisement of the law , but for the author, another kind of 
castigation would be more appropriate and effective. So long 
as the fantastic tricks of this creature were of a kind caleu- 
lated to injure no one but himselt, they might perhaps be en- 
dured ; but since he has been guilty of so base and cowaRDLY 
an act as iygecently to drag before the public eye the name 
of an amiable and unoffending young lady, it is time some 
practical measures were taken to put an end to his abuse. 








|} Common Council.—This board met on Monday last.—The 
|| following resolution was offered by Alderman Aguew—* that 
acommittee be authorized to inquire into the expediency and 
|| practicability of connecting the North and East Rivers by a 
Canal across this island.”’ Mr. A. observed, that his view was 
more to excite inquiry on the subject than to carry the pro- 
| ject into effect at present, After some discussion, the reso- 
lution was referred to a special committee—and—this is the 
jJast we shall ever hear of the canal’ 


| 
| 








| 











From late London papers.—The widow of the late emperor 
Alexander died in Belew on the sixteenth of May last.— The 
|| eminent composer, Baron Curl Maria Von Weber, was found 
|| dead in his Sed, wt the house of Sir G. Smart, where he had 
|| been residing since his arrival in England. The Baron was 
only forty years of age, but bis health has been for some time 
fast declining. He has left a widow and two children.—M. 
Chabert, on Saturday last, made the experiment of entering 
i into a hot oven, together with a quantity of meat, sufficient, 
\ when cooked, to regaie those of his friends, who were speedily 








about to leave this city for Mexico, whence they will return || invited to witness his performance previous to his publicly 
to Europe. We regret the less of so much musical talent to | exhibiting the same to-morrow (Wednesday, the 7th instant,) 
the city, but have reason to hope it will be for a few seasons || at twelve o’clock. M. C. ordered three large faggots of 
only. Though the success of the Italian corps, in a pecuniary || wood, which is the quantity generally used by bakers, to 
point of view, has not been stflicient to justify the establish | be thrown into the oven, and they being set on fire, twelve 








be remembered and written which never happened. 





] 


Coram’s Champion.— We were mistaken in our last num- || 
ber in saying the author of * Leisure hours at sea” was en- | 
gaged in the editorial department of the Champion. The ju- |! 
nior editor of that paper, as we have since been informed, is 

the author of “* Journals of the ocean.” | 





Editorial quarrels.—It is well known to every one acquaint- 
ed with the rules of polite society, that in all encounters of 
the tongue between gentlemen, nothing is more essential for 
the preservation of good manners and dignified deportment, 
than a certain regard to decency in the expressions by which 
even the most cutting retort is conveyed. It is very erro- 
neous to imagine that any abatement of energy can result 
from the observance of this rule: the polished edge, as Ches- 
terfield remarks, is keenest, and the well ordered battalion 
cannot fail to charge more effectualiy than the ferocious and 
undisciplined horde. It is therefore marvellous that men, | 
who, while at variance, would in the presence of each other 
maintain a proper degree of self-respect, and carry on their) 
war of words in a cavalier-like and becoming manner, will 
yet, when they appeal to that formidable weapon, the pen, 
descend to the use of virulent invective and vulgar abuse. 
















This may be daily observed in the quarrels of editors :—how || erwise than good. We intend to read it as soon as our leisure 
the self-abasement |! permits, and give a more detailed notice of its contents. 


often, alas! are we pelled to witn 
of those oracles and preceptors of the land ; who, if two of 
them happen to lay hold of some bone of contention, gene- 





ing a permanent opera-house at this time, we may reasonably | more faggots of the same size were subsequently added to 
conclude, from the favourable impression their exertions || them, which being all consumed by three o'clock, Mr. C. en- 


have made, that the time is not far distant when such a plan 
will not only be safe but highly profitable. 





Hats off. —We cannot sufficiently reprobate the vile, clown- 
ish practice among many of our play-going gentlemen, of sit- 
ting covered in the boxes, to the great inconvenience of all 
who happen to be stationed behind them. If they have no 
feelings of politeness towards the male part of the audience, 
they might have some little regard, we would think, for the 
accommodation of the ladies. Good manners are no where 


more imperiously necessary, than at a public place of refined || 


and intellectual amusement ; as it is necessary that the audi- 
ence should be in a good humour with each other as well as 
with the performers, in order to enjoy the entertainment 
which is offered. 





New Novel.—A work of this kind, in two volumes, called 
“ The Highlanders, a tale of the Hudson,” was last week pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, being, as we understand, from the pen 
of a gentlearan of the bar in that city. We have not yet 
perused it, but if, as John Bull in America says, the acute- 
ness of a Philadelphia lawyer is proverbial, it cannot be oth- 





Public improvements.—This has ever been a favourite ob- 








rally continue to snarl and wrangle till their wearied read ject of our att » but at p t we do not know how to 
turn away from the sight in disgust. Fie on’t—we blush for|| say any thing worth putting in print on the subject. There 
the quondam dignity of the estimable fraternity. We would || is a great deal of dust kicked up in different parts of the city— 
beg our fiery brethren to remember that many a good cause || buildings have been rapidly pulled down in Maiden-lane to 
has been lost by an improper mode of defending it, and that || open the area of the arcade; and the walls of the Bull’s-head 





| tered the oven with a dish of raw meat, and when it was suf- 


ficiently done ue handed it out, took in another, and remain- 
|ed therein until the second quantity was also well cooked ; he 
then came out of the oven, and sat down to partake, with a re- 
H spectable assembly of friends, of those viands he had so close- 
jly attended during the culinary process. The fences around 
I the oven having been previously taken down, the numerous 
|| windows of the houses surrounding White Conduit-house 
i Gardens were thronged with spectators, who, as well as those 
|| on the spot, (among whom were some professional gentl . 
i and other amateurs of natural philosophy and chemistry,) tes- 
|| tified by their repeated acclamaticns, and loud cheerings, 
|| their surprise, admiration, and unequivocal satisfaction at M. 
| Chabert's complete triumph over the power of an element 
so much dreaded by human kind, and so destructive to ani- 
mal nature. 





| 


| 








MARRIED, 

On the 17th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Stead, Mr. Cornelius 
Burhans to Miss Sarah Bascom, both of this city. 

On the 16th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Creighton, David W. 
Wilson, Esq. to Miss Eliza Taylor, of this city. 

On the Ist instant, by the Rev. Mr. M’Carty, John Simp- 
son, Esq. to Miss Margaret Dougherty, both of this city. 

On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. James 
Thompson to Miss Phebe Osborn, both of this city. 

On the 11th instant, by the Rev. Dr. M’Auley, Samuel D, 
Jackson, Esq. to Miss Julia A. Brown, both of this city. 

On the 11th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Dubois, Captain Wil- 
liam J. Wiswall, of Albeny, to Miss Susan M. Kidney, of 








an editor who in times past has stained his otherwise |! theatre (we still like to call itby that name) are going rapidly 


this city. 















































































































































































































































































































































































“THE MIN STREL. 
ESE 
A TALE OF THE EAST. 
“ Stay not my vengeance—I will go— 
Let Hassan, stern, beware his foe ; 
I'll wave my ataghan” on high, 
Let Hassan tremble, turn, and fly ; 
Securely o’er the mountain speed, 
Hassan has blood, and yet may bleed ! 
The fleetest courser in his train, 
The wretch may urge, and urge in vain : 
Though the young bird may lip the sky, 
"And swiftly o’er the mountain fly, 





Some archer knows that mountain’s height, 


Some shaft may stay the eaglet’s flight! 


Zobeide, the world was dark to thee— 
Thou wert too bright, long bright to be ; 
Yet still upon thy cheek I trace 

The beauties of thy Houri race ; 

Here the bright vermil blush of day 
Was wont, in early hours, to stray— 
Swift as the stag, with eye as bright, 
And lip of red, and neck of white, 

So shadowed by thy raven hair— 

E’en perjured Hassan felt thee, dear ! 


* +. * * * * 
I too have known a life of ruth, 
For in my buoyant hours of youth 


Some gave their hate, and some their truth ! 


And soon I found, though still too late, 
Their hate was truth, and truth was hate! 
’Twas hard, I felt it then severe, 

I was too young such things to bear, 

And when I frankly sighed my tale 

To some new friend, who join'd the wail, 
But like the rest, who heard to rail! 
Dark is my heart, and deep the vow 
That heart must take, and on my brow, 
Where Care her deepest mark impress’d, 
It lives—the symbol of my breast ! 

Like the poor bird, the widow’d dove, , 
Reft of the partner of its love, , 

It seeks some unfrequented tree, 


And-iyes alone for misery ; 


There, tho’ the earthquake rocks the ground, 


The tempest groaning all around, 
And tho’ it strives to meet the blast, 
Death farther flies, its pains still last— 
‘The fate it seeks it cannot find— 

That solace of the wounded mind.” 


*Twas Selim’s sword that lit the gloom— 
He drew it by Zobeide’s tomb ; 

One moment press’d the sacred shrine, 
Then mutter’d “ Vengeance! I am thine !” 
Sigh’d o’er the form that slept below, 
Then sought the faulchion of his foe, 

That foe, who came in midnight hour, 
And stole the gem that lit his bower. 


Behold upon yon mountain’s height— 

‘Tis Hassan seeks escape by flight ; 

But now too late, he cannot leap 

The mountain’s brow, and join the deep ; 

Below is Helle’s dashing wave, 

Where the young lovert met his grave, 

Nor yet is Hassan’s fate more kind, 

The mountain steep, and high the wind : 

He now must turn, and turn to die— 

’Tis Selim, injured Selim, nigh: 

His foeman’s form before him stands, 

And now they clash th’ opposing brands. 

Despair, that makes the coward strong, 

Protracts the vengeful contest long ; 

Each strove—the one to serve his hate, 

The other, to prolong life’s date. 

Revenge will find an equal foe 
When pale Despair retorts bis blow. 

Each view’d, as if to view no more, 
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‘The rock, the sky; the sea, and shore; 
Murmur’d a prayer to Allah high, 
And met to fight, and fought to die. 


Long was the struggle—every stroke 
Some vent through nature’s casement broke ; 
Vengeance, deep fix’d in Selim’s eye, 
Which nought but death could satisfy, ’; 
Had made him lose the steady hand 

That bade the desert fear his brand 

So often tried—and Hassan knew 

Mow vast the odds, which made him view 
With steady eye, collected brain, 

Where he might strike, and ’vantage gain. 
And, ha ! his foe has struck the brand 
From Selim’s promised ’venging hand ; 
Who now disarm’d, awaits the death, 

He deem’d had sought his foeman’s breath ; 
With fiendish smile he stay’d his steel— 

“* Now, for thy life, proud Selim kneel ; 
Where is thy boast that Hassan’s blood 
Should mingle with yon azure flood ? 
Now, wingless vulture! prove it true : 
Thou art Zobeide’s champion too— 

Know then—your loves shall never part, 
This steel was crimson’d with her heart!” 


“ Ha! dost thou mock,” the youth replied ; 
And rushing wildly on his blade, 
He clasp’d him round, leapt to the tide— 
‘I come, I come, Zobeide !”’ he cried ; 
And thus—Revenge’s debt was paid ! I. P. 





FREEDOM SPREADS HER DOWNY WINGS. 


| Sung at Trenton, on the Fiftieth Anniversary of American 


Independence, written by the editor of the Mirror. 


Freedom spreads her downy wings 
Over all created things, 
Glory to the King of Kings, 

Bend to him the knee : 
Kneel before his sacred throne, 
Bow to Him, and Him alone, 
He’s the only king WE own, 

And he has made us free. 


Sound the clarion peals of Fame, 
Breathe Columbia’s hallowed name, 
With existence, Freedom came; 
’Tis our birth-right here : 
The holiest spot a smiling sun 
E’er shed its genial’ rays upon, 
Is that where moved a Washington, 
In glory’s bright career. 
Children of a god-like sire, 
Let his fame your hearts inspire, 
Weave the strain, and sound the lyre, 
Where your altars stand ; 
Far as rolls the swelling sea, 
Wake the song of liberty, 














* Small Turkish sword.—t Leander. 


Honour to the brave—the free, 
And cur native land. 


ARISE, LOVELY DELIA. 
Arise, lovely Delia, and come, come away, 
The flowers blush sweetly, the meadows look gay, 
While zephyrs their fragrance spread richly around, 
And the dew-drops of night enamel the ground. 


See, the dark shades of night are withdrawing apace, 
And bright Sol, from the east, is unveiling his face, 
While the blythe bird of mern carols sweetly his lay, 
And bids thee arise and come quickly away. 


See, the flocks as they sport o’er the bright tintedlawn, 
And the sweet flowing pipe, as it welcomes the dawn; 
Each swain now repairs to the toils of the day, [gay. 
While health, ‘rosy health,’ makes each countenance 
Then rise, lovely Delia, no longer delay, 

The beauties of nature invite thee away : 

Together we'll stray o’er the flower-scented field, 








Teg, 


PART OF THE PROLOG Ul TO BE 
As the green curtain rises Mr. Thayer ontets, in a 


ter of a dandy author. , 
Thayer. (to prompter.) 
Etay, Mr. Prompter, for a moment, do, 
For I intend to say a word or two d 
About the play—— ad 
Anderson. (behind. ) 
What do ye say? 


Thayer. 
Sir, I must speak the prologue—see the bill— 
Anderson (entering. ) 
Och, botheration, boney, pray be still ; 
Or you’ll make matters worse—and Mrs. Waring, 
The prologue for the piece is now preparing. 
Thayer (in anger.) 
Go off the stage, sir—— 
Anderson. 
Mr. Thayer, be still, 
Or quick address the public— 
Thayer (bowing. ) 
Sir, I will— 


A host of patrons—/quizzing. —aye, and critics, too. 
I know those glances, searching and severe, 
And yet, ’pan anner, ail are welcome here. 
I'll tell "em so, at least, for sure, twere rash (To Anderson.) 
By surly bearing to provoke their lash. 
Anderson. 
A fig for blarney—they’!l more kindness feel, 
If you but make a candid, bold appeal. [exit 
‘. Thayer. 
Well, to be candid—patrons, lend an ear— 
There is a weapon which we vastly fear— 
And though this instrument our blood ne’er spills, 
We authors dread it as the worst of ills. 
*Tis call’d—I tremble but to name it—hark! 
The critic’s pen—* oh heaven preserve the mark !” 
This “ tool of death” more deadly blows hath struck, 
Than e’en th’ immortal sword of Colonel Pluck. 
Ob let us then its vengeance deprecate ; 
We've too much cause to fear a luckless fate, 
For faults abundant mar our every scene, 
And better parts are‘ few and far between;’ 
Nor e’en the unities of time and place 
Can for our drama claim a day of grace. 
Yet where we fail, our good intents would fain 
Indulgence crave, nor plead, we trust, in vain. 
Ha! lucky thought—it shall be so—It! dare 
To supplicate the favour of the fair. 
Ye lovely creatures, ye are kind, I know; 
I flatter not, you know yourselves 'tis so— 
Your smiles alone could all our toils requite, 
And never did we need them as to-night. 
Between ourselves—if you approve our lay, 
We little care what bearded critics say. 
And now, to all, more reasous good and strong ; 
We still can give, why—zounds, I pum = long 
Methinks the audi zrow ss me! 
Tl off at once, and as the Captain dress me; 
But soon again, beneath the English banner, 
Must I appear—I must, indeed—’pan anner. 
[Exit precipitate’, 





AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wanted—a wife 
To sweeten life, 
By a bachelor, healthy and young ; 
She must be fair, 
In prudence rare, 
And one who can bridle her tongue. 


If she has pelf, 
She’s like myself; 
No difference then will arise; . 
If not, I still 
Endeavour will 
Two jewels to find in her eyes. 


There’s nothing more _ 
On any score 
That I’ve to offer at present, 
So let what Miss 
Will answer this, 
Direct to Will Mann, on the Creseent. 
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Ha! ladies and gentlemen, how d’ye do ?—(T'o the audience ) 
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